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other by reason of their underlying unity. But how the two aspects — 
pluralism and unity — come together, again we do not know. The notion 
of interaction explains also the possibility of knowledge. Subject and 
object are not two things, but different aspects of the same reality — an 
object in so far as known, a subject in so far as it has knowledge. Knowl- 
edge is a conscious state arising in the subject by means of the causal 
activity of the object which it knows, both subject and object being inter- 
preted ultimately in terms of interacting selves. 

In closing, the query may be raised whether after all the ' copy theory ' 
has been dispensed with. It may be true that we do not know knowledge 
first and then infer to reality, and it may be true, again, that the colorless 
state of knowing is not the full reality of being. And yet if there is no 
resemblance between my interpretation of reality and the reality inter- 
preted, between the imagery which represents the knowing state, and the 
thing known, can we be said to have anything that we ordinarily mean by 
knowledge ? My thought of a previous experience may not be the full ex- 
perience, but except as I am able to reproduce this partially, I do not re- 
member or know it at all. So if in knowing reality as a system of selves 
I cannot partially reproduce the outlines of such a system in my knowing 
experience, the supposed knowledge would seem to be a blank. 

A. K. Rogers. 
Butler College. 

The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. By Grace Neal Dolson. 

[Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 3.] New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1901. — pp. v, no. 

This is a timely and able monograph on the most unique writer on phil- 
osophical topics that the 19th century has produced. Whatever one may 
think about the ephemeral nature of Nietzsche's work in philosophy, the 
fact that he is so much in vogue with la jeunesse, particularly in France 
and Germany, calls for an appreciative recognition of the services of one 
who makes a serious attempt to digest and reproduce in something like a 
systematic form, the chaotic, disjointed, and paradoxical ejaculations in 
which the philosopher- poet of Rocken, like the haughty aristocrat of 
Ephesus, imitating nature, preferred to conceal rather than reveal his 
meaning. The value of Dr. Dolson' s work is greatly enhanced by the 
dispassionate and judicial tone which is maintained throughout. 

The study is introduced by a brief biography of Nietzsche which gives us 
a glimpse of the sublime egotism of his personality, a presage of the ethical 
egoism in which his views finally crystallized. Think of a man deliberately 
setting out to employ a faithful Boswell to tag about at his heels and catch 
and preserve all the chance utterances that might fall from his lips ! 
Following a customary classification, Dr. Dolson then treats of Nietzsche's 
work as falling into three, more or less clearly defined, periods. In 
the first, or aesthetic period, he approaches the problem which throughout 
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his life held his main interest, the problem, namely, as to the measure of 
the value of life, from the standpoint of the artist. Here the ideal of art 
and culture dominates, and the world with all its toil and struggle finds in 
beauty its sufficient excuse for being. In the second, or intellectual period, 
the critical faculty has gained the upper hand of the artistic. The one 
thing of value now is truth and the " life of culture built upon it" (p. 35). 
Truth here is the truth of the scientist, not of the philosopher. The latter 
is always trying to find a view by which he can live happily ; the former 
is interested in truth as such. " Belief in truth begins with doubting all 
truths hitherto believed " (p. 42) ; and it ends in finding that there is no 
such thing as truth, for there is no fixed or permanent anywhere. Again 
we are with our philosopher of Ephesus : ixavra pel. But our philosopher 
outdoes his prototype : life is built upon error ; without error the race not only 
could not be happy, it could not even.be preserved (pp. 35 ff.). We 
get a sort of substitute for truth in the knowledge of the genesis of reputed 
truths wherein is revealed their nature as error in disguise. Thus man may 
be freed from the thrall of error, in a measure — not wholly, for unless he cling 
to error of some sort, to some values which are pure fictions of fancy, he 
cannot even live. At any rate he will loose his reverence for the time- 
hallowed, and for all that is conventionally respected, and he may then 
disport himself in the world of fictions which his genius selects. This 
is the life of culture built upon truth ! Let no one try to make this sub- 
jectivism a logically statable doctrine. It is only describable as a temper- 
ament. In the third, or ethical period, the artistic and critical faculties of 
our author unite in the depiction of the new scale of values which shall 
supplant for lords of creation the older forms of morality. The gist of the 
new ethics is simply this : the race is, and should be, to the swift, the battle 
is, and should be, to the strong. Let the strong and the swift then glory 
in their superiority, and, without compunction, mightily prevail. "Self- 
assertion is the first and last command ' ' (p. 78). The will for power is 
the motive to life. Let the proud man who can stand alone do so, and riot 
in the expression of his power and self-love, fearing naught save the pleas- 
ures and the pains, the dogmas and the feelings, that enfeeble. This sub- 
jective creed is rounded off in the worship of "Over-man," whereby it 
gets a quasi-objectivity, and arouses, in its author at least, an almost re- 
ligious fervor. 

The monograph concludes with a brief consideration of Nietzsche's rela- 
tion to other writers, and of the significance of his work. The indebted- 
ness to Schopenhauer was the most obvious and enduring, and Dr. Dolson 
has clearly brought out the points of difference as well as of agreement 
between these two writers. Nietzsche, while agreeing with his teacher in 
the r61e assigned to the will, in the cult of genius, in the emphasis upon 
the development of the individual, in the belief that the world is as bad as 
bad can be, none the less contrives to turn the flank of Schopenhauer and 
make of this very gloom of things the basis of a tragic optimism which 
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substitutes for quietism and despair the demoniac exultation of the proud 
and warlike man, who can always throw down his gauntlet to the universe, 
defy fate, and thus suffer, and, if need be, die, joyously. The obvious 
similarities with various forms of Protagoreanism and positivism are noted. 
But Nietzsche is properly at home in the ranks of the modern decadent 
writers. His philosophy might be adopted bodily by them (p. 96). 

In estimating the significance of Nietzsche's work, Dr. Dolson holds that 
the claim that he has ' ' added something of permanent value to the history 
of thought must rest entirely upon his ethics " (p. 97). Here his doctrine is 
one of extreme individualism, with not the slightest suggestion of a social 
ideal (p. 98) ; one of extreme egoism, which, to be sure, recognizes the 
existence of sympathy, but deems it unworthy of the strong man — and 
those who are not strong are to have no part in the new ideal. None the 
less, this is an individualism that may even call for the sacrifice of the 
strong individual, not for the sake of the weak, through sympathy, but in 
the interest of the still stronger individual yet to be ; it is an egoism that, 
if not anti-hedonistic, at least would bring all pleasures under the sole 
dominion of the instinct for strength and power. The mainspring of all 
worthy conduct is the "will for power." Of this fact no proofs are 
offered; the "delicate discrimination of the aristocrat" is expected to con- 
firm it. 

Dr. Dolson condemns this ethics as "narrow and therefore inadequate, 
arbitrary and therefore unconvincing,'' but holds it to be useful in remind- 
ing us that "aristocracy and self-assertion are not synonymous with evil " 
p. 102). Nietzsche's "contribution to philosophic thought " she finds in his 
new form of egoism which does not merely recognize the presence of the 
egoistic instincts, but regards them "as expressing the ethical end of life." 
There have been suggestions before of such views, but nowhere else has 
the "theory found philosophic expression" (p. 103). 

The general impression left upon the reader by this monograph is not 
exactly the one which its concluding paragraphs would convey. For every 
page has but made the more apparent the utterly unphilosophical cast of 
Nietzsche's mind, and emphasized the fact that he was throughout the poet, 
scornful of rational processes, and superior to self- consistency, simply 
seeking to give expression to the wild mood of the revolte, to the wayward 
and capricious boastings of the enlightened savage. Yes, so anti-philo- 
sophical is he that he grows uncomfortable if he finds any one coming into 
agreement with him. 

We do not find the writer's characterization of Nietzsche's "new form of 
egoism ' ' quite accurate. For us, the ' novelty ' consists, first, in the attitude 
toward sympathy; and, secondly, in the rigoristic type of the egoism that 
is proclaimed. And we are quite sure that Nietzsche has not given his new 
form of egoism "philosophic expression." 

We are not altogether convinced of the wisdom of so sharply differen- 
tiating the three periods of Nietzsche's work. Certainly the differences 
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between these periods are much exaggerated in the comparison with Schell- 
ing (p. 15). In all of the periods we find the same ethical motive, the 
same distrust of reason, the same uncompromising individualism, the same 
fundamental attitude toward the world and toward life ; only, the attention 
is mainly focussed, now on the aesthetic, now on the larger scientific, now 
on the ethical questions. 

Dr. Dolson's treatment of "Over-man" is particularly inadequate. 
"Whether he represents an ideal," she writes, "that will one day be 
attained by the higher type of man as a whole, or whether he is the goal 
set for the development of each individual aristocrat in and for himself, is 
uncertain. The weight of evidence seems to be equally divided between 
the two suppositions. Perhaps the simplest interpretation is that the ideal, 
though at present unattainable by the higher man, should be nevertheless 
the object of his life ; and since a race or a type is no more than a collec- 
tion of individuals, every approach to the goal on the part of the single 
aristocrat lifts the entire class so much the nearer " (p. 81). Surely, this is 
covering with confusion a fairly simple conception. We should, at least, 
like to see the evidence for these assertions, particularly the last, which we 

are sure would have angered Nietzsche. ~ ,„ „ 

s Charles M. Bakewell. 

University of California. 

Varietes philosophiques. By J. P. Durand (de Gros). Second edition, 

revised and enlarged (first edition, 1871). Paris, F61ix Alcan, 1900. — 

pp. xxxii, 333. 

In searching for the principles on which the special sciences rest, the 
author is brought to consider certain metaphysical questions, of which he 
regards the one in dispute between ' materialists ' and ' spiritualists ' as 
the most fundamental. To remove this obscurity, he seeks a point of view 
which shall include all the truth that each side has seen, and exclude their 
respective illusions. He is thus led to a monadology not unlike that which 
Renouvier and Piat have recently worked out in more systematic fashion 
in their La nouvelle monadologie.i 

From the " subjective facts ' ' of consciousness, we infer a "force that pro- 
duces feelin gs ' ' and a "force that feels . " To the former attaches the notion 
of extension ; it is called ' matter.' The seat of the latter, if it is to explain 
the unity of consciousness, we must conceive to be non-extended ; it is then 
punctual and so immaterial, being called 'soul' (pp. 54 ff., 86 ff., 103 ff., 
169 ff.). Now physics has come to regard matter as composed of non- 
extended centers of force (Faraday et a/.). Why not identify the ' soul ' 
with such a center of force and regard the universe as a society of " centers 
of conscious force "? (pp. 58 ff., 104 ff., 119, 319). 

The forces of nature are, all of them, varieties of attraction ; the only 
chance we have to experience this force from the inside is in the act of 
volition. We may regard this as revealing the root nature of force, the 
1 Cf. the Review, Vol. VIII, 6, pp. 638 ff. 



